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CONSULTATION $KILL§*, FOR • * 

PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES STAFF 

I. Thomas Qutnn 



This monograph Is written to help you as a Pupil j 
Personnel Service person^o develop an under- ' 
standing of consultation/ to become aware of * 
strategies for encouraging educators to pa)rt1c1- 
pate In guidance efforts, and to learn specific 
consultation functions and approaches. It Is 
hoped that reading it will help you to acquire 
the skills needed for becoming a consultant. If 
success with your beginning consultation efforts 
motivates, you to learn advanced consultant com- 
petencies, you will find a comprehensive training 
program described- A reference list and planning 
forms are Included so that you can develop a 

systematic plan for your beginning consultation ' y 

efforts. You are encouraged to modify any .of the 

described functions, approaches, or forms In \ 

ways that will match your Interests and "Strengths 

most effectively. ' . , ' 



Orientation 

Consultation is not a new development. It came into existence during 
the 1940's in the Mental Health and Business fields. Qr. Gilbert Wrenn In 
his 1962 publication. The Counselor in a Changing World , urged sch^||^ coun- * 
selors to develop consultant skills. Many elementary counselors and school 
psychologists have served as consultants. 

The alarming rise In school -related and/or student problems points up 
the need for consultation in all schools. Pupil personnel services st^ff 
members are well aware qf public concern about truancy, vandalism, heavy 
student use of drugs, and reading disabilities. ^ > -4^ 

. Mental hecTfth statistics from a recent report of the Joint Commission 
on the Mental Health of childrep (Berkowitz, 1975') Indicate that aboM^ ' > 
4,000,000 school-age children are in need of some. form of " professional 
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mental health care, and that I'ess than 500,000 ar^ receiving that help. 
Most of these "walking wounded" attend our schools. 

Manpower necessary to meet this demand- is lacking; there are Insuf- 
ficient therapists to provi-de service in schools. Pupil personnel ser- 
vices staff, with their heavy work loads and current job descriptions, 
cannot be expected to assume total responsibility for an adequate response 
to these problems. What is the answer? It is not remediation or therapy, 
as schools are not hospitals or clinics. A solution does lie in the -area 
of prevention, 

Prevention means creating a school environment-lbfiich supplies the 
conditions that are a necessary prerequisite to ^student growth and learn- 
ing. It is important to recognize that if such an environment is to 
exist, all school staff members must be involved in guidance activities 
which foster student growth. Securing the cooper%tion of all educators 
and training them to assume guidance roles is not an easy task; but it 
is worth the effprt when you consider the following: 

1* School is often the place where 'student problems first bec^pme 
apparent and therefore provides a natural vehicle for early identifica- 
tion of students with emotional problems. Early rel^erral for treatment 
can help to prevent the development of -major emotional problems. 

2. School has a major influence on students' $el f-concepts; students 
go home from school happy or iad. Their parents determine the schools 
influence from the way their sons or daughters feel about themselves. 

3. School is where students spend five days each week during their 
school years. Therefore, the schooA possesses great potential for pro- 
viding youngsters with ongoing, meaningful assistance toward positive 
growth . 

4. School is where conscientious, trained adults are. These adults 
(administrators, teachers, pupi) personnel services staff, parapr*fes- 
sionals) can be trained to assist in student. growth (Berkowitz, 1975). 

Thus, a si^gnificant need exists for all school personnel to be 
trained to assist students to grow. This training will be both formal 

t informal. Pupil personnel services staff, especially counselors and 
chologists, shc/uld play a leading role in identifying their school 
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staff's training needs, and in planning and implementing professional 
development experiences, in ng consultation, to meet these needs. As 
a basis for their efforts they. can use their skills in facii itating* group 
discussions, ass^s^ting others to develop coiiwunication skills, and 
problem-solving. This is not to suggest that al 1 pupil personnel ser- 
vices ^taff should spend all their time as consultants, but it is recom- 
mended that as many as possible spend part of their time* as consultants. 
The reason is reflected in this statement: 

The maoor godl of .coneulting is to rml^iply the effea- 
tiveness of the helping relationship by increasing the 
number of people who are capable of^a^sisting students' 
growth as a necessary prerequisite to their being able 
to learn, 

Subgoal s include (a) improving and enhancing the learning environ- 
ment, |b) improving the communication flow among school personnel, and 
(c) developing a sel|ff-help organization. -The specific priority assigned 
to these ob^jectives will vary from school to school according to identi- 
fied needs. > 

It is suggested that^tlte^ beginning cons4ltant shpuld focus her/his 
early efforts on persons who will have the most impact on students" 
growth, ' Studies show that teachers fit this category and are the chief 
change agents in the lives of students* Studies -further show that*the 
principal's (college president * s}.. support is necessary if any significant 
school-related change is to Qccur. Therefore, although consultants could 
work with many populations such, as parents, administrators, paraprofes- 
sionals, or students, "^h^ir early efforts should be directed toward the 
teachers and the principal. This monograph will focus on these two con- 
sultation areas. 

■ Beginning Strategies for Encouraging School- Personnel 

To Participate in Guidance Efforts ' ' 

It is obvious that beginning efforts to encourage school personnel, 

I* 

especially teachers and principals (college presidents), to participate 



in a guidance activity will be important- Therefore, the consultant shoyld 
•♦ 

consider the following when pUnning the initial contacts: 

* 

1. School personnel are often skeptical" about consultation because 
of their past experiences wifh consultants. Sometimes they remember' that 
consultants acted as know-it-alls or that their recommendations failed. 

2. School personnel may feel threatened. ^ 

3. Teachers sometimes perceive that they themselves contribute /to the 
problem. * 

4. Lippitt (Lippitt & Lippitt, 1967) described a fruitful, helpful 
consultant relationship as "one/which is cha.racterizecr by mutual trust; 
recognition that the helping situation is a joint exploration; listening 

'is important, with the helper listening more t[ian the individual receiving 
the help; behavior by the helper which is- cal culated to make it eelsier for 
the individual receiving help to talk" (p. 67). 

5. (^onsultants must establish whether, the major block to an individ- 
ual's participation, regardless of the prDblem(s), is (a) lack of under- 
standing that a problem{s) exists, (b) lack of clarity tn terms of her/his 
objectives, (c) lack of confidence that s/he can resolve the problem{s), 
and/or (d) lack of Skill (s) needed to resolve the' probl em{s) . 

6. Consultants should keep in mind that they are operating with 
individuals and/or groups in what is often an impersonal, bureaucratic 
setting, and that change will occur only by attempts tc{ modify both t;he • 
people and the organization. . . - ' 

» 

7. Unfortunately, significant change seldom comes peacefully; 
usually it evolves from conflict. Therefore, consultants must have t,he 
courage 4:o speak out on unpopular issues. 

A' study of the above suggests the following strategies for encour- 
aging school persc3hnel , especially teachers and principals, to participate 
in a School's guidance efforts: V-^^" 

Yo7^ as a ooneultant : 

1. Should play the role of collabora^tor rather th^n expert. 

2. Should explain to school personnel how they will receive not • 
only beginning assistance but ongoing support, as a way- of reassuring them 
that- they are not alone. Thus, the risk of lyidertaking a new effort is 
minimized.. 



■t 

^ 3, Should assure school personnel that you are not finding fault 
with them for not having dealt previously with the Identified student ' 
probl6m(s) . Your coocern Is in helping thein to deal with the problem(s) 
. now. 

4. Should openly recognize their having inany important demands on 
their time, but emphasize the importance of this proiject to the students' 
growth and learning.. 

5. Should identify any prob'lem(s) or resistance to a person's par- 
ticipation and encourage her/his participation by assisting her/him to 
resolve the problem(s)- 

Using the above strategies will enable a consultant to usa the 

following process - for developing and inrplementing beginning aoneultant 

efforts more effeatively: 

You as a oonsultant: 


1. Write a two- to three-page proposal to the sthool principal out- 
lining the major goal of your pil<jt\giiidance consultant effort ^nd 
describing the process you will use. This should include (a) how you 
will Identify priority . student guidance needs; (b) which teachers you 
will involve in your pilot effort; (c) your available, resources; and (d) 
how you will assist the teachers with their planning, implementation, and 
evaluation efforts. You should explain that a successful pilot effort 
could provide the base of support for developing a more comprehensive 
consultation effort at a later date. Your emphasis vin'll be on selling a 
limited consultation approach which will demonstra,te whether consultation 
efforts will meet some important student needs not nJw being metj, (The 
notion 6-f a limited initial effort is more likely to enlist the princi- 
pal's support than a comprehensive, {jiajor effort.) 

2. Must have a sound rational e for your initial effort. You can 
develop, this- through a formal or informal needs assessment. 

3. Select carefully the teachers for your pilot. effort. Build / 
success into your pilot effort by choosing teachers who are leaders and 
who h<ive their colleaglie^' respect. They should be' Innovative, flexible, 
open, caring types of individuals. They sKou.ld haVe reputations as being 
good but not outstanding teachers. (If a teticher in the pilot program is 



too exceptional', s/he provides an excuse for othef teachers not to follow 
her/his example. They may feel-, "What's the use— she does everything 
better than anyonelelse.") 

4. Identify and contact two or three teachers. Explain the pilot 
guidance proposal, emphas%/lng how it will help meet an Identified pri- 
ority student guidance need. If appropriate, explain how assisting 
^students to meet the identified ^need could improve their class efforts.. 

Example : 4 pilot effort to hstp etudents injprove 
t}iBir sslf-conoepts oould^ffihe them the support 
ne\^d&d to risk; thereforGy these students may be 
witling to attaurpt mor^ ' difficult otass assign- 
ments 4 

You explain to each teacher that s/he is invited to 
voluifteer for this inrportant^ pilot effort pecausa 
• , of her/liis stn^ng personal ^and professional quali^ 

ties. S/he is advised that it will be a aollabora-* , 
tive effort. You hav.e some answers. The teacher 
has some answers. Together you will develop more 
answers and thus improve tJieir chances of success. 
You recognise the teachei^d) other, rmjor responsi- 
bilities 'and therefore^ siiggest that the pilot be 
limited (e.g., one to two class periods). Advise 
the teaahei" that sAie may leave the project at cmy 
time if it becomes necessary. Emphasize that s/he 
will pe involved ^ in both the planning and the 
ijnplejnentation efforts, * . * 
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Meet with the volunteef teachers to reach consensus on which of 
the previously 'identified student guidance, needs have the most priority 
and are appropriate for classroom activit^ies. 

6. Have each teacher select one of the student guidance needs and 
write a plan for her/his class effort. (Use the Teacher Guidance Class- 
room Planning Fo rnh in the Appendix.) As a /consultant you monitor the 
pTan-writIng and respond to questions. (Allow 15 minutes for each teacher 
to complete as much of the form as possible.) ^ 

7. Have each teacher read aloud her/his plan to a second volunteer 
teacher. The listeners are encouragecf to offer constructive suggestions 
which will help to improve each teacher's guidance-related classroom plan, 
(Devote T5 minutes to discussing each teacher's plan,) 

8. Invite each teacher to discuss her/his plaji further .with you if 



s/he needs added assistance. 
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9. Have each teacfier conduct the pilot guidance effort with just, 
one class. Then s/he can modify the plan if problems occur and try out 
tbe refin^ plan on another class. 

10. Encourage the teachers to report their successes to their. col- 
leagues. 

11. Request the principal to approve a second, more ambitious con- 
sultant effort which again is based on Identified priority student guid- 
ance needs and begin the planning this more comprehensive effort. ^You 
should take a step-by-step approach, each step slightly more ambitious: 
than the last. , , 

12> Should remain low-key, but 'should be willing to deal with con- 
frontation when necessary, ^nfrontation often is .necessary when you are 
attempting to explain that a major problem is not being met and are. seek- 
ing volunteer teacher and/or administrative support. 

13. Must recognize that you will perform most of your consultant 
services through incji.vicjual s and small groups. 

Start small, but start now! 

You are encouraged to explore other change agent materials which will 
further assist your consultation efforts. These materials ihclude Making 
Change Happen: Learning a Systematic Model for Change and Making Change 
Happen: Overcoming Barriers to Change (Benqamin & Walz, 1979). 

Using the above process will enhance your abilities to i^n and im- 
plement beginning guidance consultant functions such as the ones described 
in the next section. 

, Beginning Consultant Functions 

Consultants perform a variety of fiifictions for which they nefed to 
develop skills. Described below are a number of functions which experience 
demonstrates ar^ most used by consultants. The February and March 1978 
issues of the Personnel and Guidaft^e Journal which were devoted to consul- 
tation emphasize them as well. These functions are: (1) Identifying 
priority student guidance needs, (2) Providing guidance planning assist- 
ance, (3) Serving as an instructor, (4) Serviiig as a resource person, " 



(5) Modeling guidance approaches, (6) Facilitating simII groups, and 
(7) Coordinating guidance efforts. 

1 . Identifying Priority Student Guidanc e Needs 

A school's guidance program or any major guidance effort should be 
designed, to meet priority student needs. These needs can be identified 
by several means which Include (a) a school guidance committee, (b) a 
questionnaire, and/or (c) a modified Delphi approach. ^ 

School Guidance Committee . Such a coninittee serves several* valuable 
roles', a niaj(3r o^e being to provide a vehicle for representatives of the 
school's total population to become involved in discussing and determinin 
student priority guidance needs. This group should not be the only means 
for identifying these priorities. However, the committee is one good 
resource which can be used* either to review and react to the results of a 
guidance ne^ds assessment or, if time is limited, to develop a guidance 
needs l i^thrpugh brainstorming. It is important that *th1s committee 
have broad memberrhip to assure the consideration of a variety of percep- 
tions. Members should include students, teachers, parents,' counselors, 
psychologists, paraprofession^l s , and administrators; \nd the coninittee 
shpuld mfeet at least iiionthly if its members are to keep current with the 
school ' s' guidance needs. 

Questionnaire .. A discussion which r^lts in a needs list requires 
a highly structured approach. Therefore, the committee members could use 
a guidance needs assessment questionnaire similar to the one described 
below as a guide for their discussion. This questionnaire is designed 
for adults and older students; a modified form should tfe developed for 
younger students. The form can be used with or without a School Guidance 
Committee. Its purpose is to obtain- the inf6rmat ion -needed to plan 
sound^ guldanCfe efforts, * 

<• 
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School GUI (|f^ce 'Needs Assessment QuestioQ^aire 

\ ..I 
Please* write in the space bef ore jeach statement" youK rating of our schooVs 
guidSnce efforts. Your ratings are b^jsed orr your perspectives. Use the ' 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 of 5. The number 5 Indicates that the efforts in this 
guidance area are exceptional, 4 indicatee that the efforts in^thls area 
are very good, 3 and 2 are" gradatipns in between, and 1 indicates that the 
efforts are inadequate. 

9 

Rating . ' 

1. Efforts to orient students to the school/are effective. 

^ 2\ -Efforts to orient parents; to the'* school/are effective. 

3. Planned educational and career tn.^orn«tnon activities are sound- 
* »- ■ \, ^ 

^ 4- Decision'-making activities provide the st^xlen^ 'with the assist^ 

ance they need for developing their educationail\artd/or career 
plans. ^ 

_j ^ 5. Support is provided students so that they will develop and/or 

maintain positive self-concepts. 

6- Efforts to assist students with* their interpersonal r^t»t^^ns^^P 

skills are effective. ' 

' 7. An effective system for identifying students who have emotional 
or personal problems is in operation., 

' 8. An effective system for referring students who have emotional 
or personal problems is in operation. 

9. Free and open communication exists within the school. 

10. Parents are routinely informed of their student's progress. 

^ n. Parents are Included when major efforts to assist their daughters 
* or sons are being planned. 

12. The school's environment is conducive to learning. 



13. The school's guidance program has clear objectives and is fre- 
quently evaluated. 

Check (x). which category describes you : 

Student ^ ' Administrator 

if 

Parent . ' y' " Counselor 



Teacher (dspartment- or grade level) Psychologist 



9 Other 

^ ' ' , — i — 

: Aide (Circle one: Career Center, % 

> Classroom, Other ) 
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' Modified DeTphi needs as^sessment approach . \ 

1. "Have a group .(7-10-) of your faculty', parents^ older students -par- 
ticipate. Select involved, knowledgeable people. 

2- Provide each person with a piece of paper. Have them list five 
guidance needs of their own, or of^theiy-. colleagues or peers. (5 minutes) 

3.- Divide the participants into pairs, and have them share their 
lists. Each pair then combine? the individual lists into a single list of 
five items, The^ must reach consensus and should no;t use compromise. 
(10 minutes) . • 

" 4. Form groups of foOr from the pairs, and have each pair share its 
list with the other pair. The gr9ups of four then combine the two lists 
of five items into a single list of five items. They^ust reach consensus 
(10 minutes) 

5. Write on newsprint or chal4cboard one group's list. Have repre-* 
sentatives from each of the remaining groups read their .lists; compare 
them to the original list. Modify the original list to include other 
groups' items. (15 mi nates) 

6. "Conduct a total.^gifoup discussion. The purpose is" to reach con- 
sensus on which items to include in a. master list of the school's student 
guidance needs. j 

2. Providing Guidance Pjann,inq Assistance 

A most important consultant servicel^B to assist administrators and 
teachers to plan guidance- efforts which will meet their students' identi- 
fied -priority guidance needs. Examples pf planning forms are in the 
Appendix. The reader may also wjsh to refer to the possible principals' 
approajches on page 20. 

3. Serving as an Instructor 

" innovative consultation occasionally requires' the use of periodic or 
continuous education of clients. The consultant must bring to bear which- 
ever learning process is best suited to the need and sit-nation. The con- 
sultant may act as a designer of learning experiences or a direct teacher. 



Example: if px^noipale wish to learn b&tter how to ^ 
enaonragf^ thQ'ir staffs to partioipatd in naw proj- 
eotBj, a ooneultant ooyild pf'^eent and disouos 'how to 
M63 cm appropriate tool such as a jieeds survey in-^ 
^ etrurmnt. The results of a ^'mook^^ needs survey 
could be^ presented hy <?• oonsultof^t at a 'simulated 
faculty meeting so that principals could experience 
a nel) approach , for gaining their staffs^ support. 
They would then practice what was observed v^flth a 
,partn&ry ■ and later use the practiced approach with 
their own faculty. ^ 

Example: A consultant could instruct teachers on how 
to us^ a handbook which contains a nwriber and va^ 
x'iety of class'room guidanoe activities (e.g.^ * 
Haioley & Rowley, 1975). 

Instruction Is* one ^approach the consultant can use 1n providing ser- 

victi. Educators are familiar with the teaching process and, therefore, 

win respond positively to sound, instructional efforts.. 

4. Serving as a Resource Person 

It will be easier to convince teachers and administrators that "they 
have a responsibility for participating in guidance efforts if the consult- 
ant provides them with initial training for their new role(s), and 
assures them that they can rely on continuing assistance. Knowing ttiat 
they will have support will help them commit themselve^.-.to the task,' as it 
minimizes the risk they will experience as they attempt tne hew guidance 
functions.^ 

' A. signifi-cant part of providing ongoing support is having the con- 
sultant serve as a resource person. This means that the consultant must 
establish her/his own guidance resource functions. Such functions might 
include: (a) being aware of school /community educational and/or career- 
elated materials, media, and people so as to refer teachers and adminis- 
trators to them or make arrangements for their use; (b) instructing 
teachers in how to provide a specific guidance activity for students such . 
as testing; (c) advising teachers about how to use selected educational 
planning information; (d) showing teachers and administrators how thgir 
guidance activities relate to other school guidance activities; and (e) 
teaching teachers how to use small group activities to assi-st students to 
discuss their coinnon career Interests. • ~ ' , 

- . - " « . 
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Example : Sttident^ who ax*Q sai^noB nra^oTe read da-- 
earxptione of soi^xioe oooupationQ cmd then disouss 

lo short, a consultant can Serve as a guidance resource person for 
, teachers and administrators 1n a variety of ways. It is reconiiiended that 
consultants construct the'ir functions around their own strengths and their 
school's, identified guidance needs. Resource persons should not place 
themselves in the position of being expected to respond to all guidance 
requests. Th)gy must carefully define thair roles from the^outset and pro- 
vide advance guidelines on the kinds of services they will provide and how 

J. < 

others can best utilize them. H ' 

5. Modeling Guidance Approaches 

Modeling is one effective and efficient way to serve as a resource 
person and to demonstrate guidance activities to other school personnel. 
Modeling can be used in school work settings (classrooms, career centers) 
or in a structured small group setting. The purpose for the modeling will 
determine which setting is best. This type of resource function is empha- 
sized becaus^of its general applicability and frequent use. 

Exampl e : In a Social Stiidiee classvoom a oonBultant 
models for the t&aaher how to lead a class discus- 
sion on why it is important to be concerned about 
other people. The consultant writes an example on 
the board: ''I will help other people because some- 
times I will need help from othkr people. Each 
^student then wri/tes his/her own reason on a slip of 
paper: The students then either read what they 
wrote or suggest other reasons which come to mind 
as a result of the discussion. These reasoiis are 
written on the board, l^ie group then discusses ^d 
selects three reasons from the list which they feel 
are the most important. The teacher -observes the 
activity. Following thin observation the teacher 
<md consultant can discuss and decide other types of 
gyiidance objectives which can be met by using this 
approach. The teacher then uses this technique 
when an appropriate opportunity presents itself. 
If the teacher is hesitant^ .s/he can' invite phe con- 
sultant to observe i^ie fix'st effort and assvst if 
necessary. 



Example : Ae pax't of a school education and/or 
ooTQer planning progratn^ a oonQultant trndile ot 
dQinonstrat&d for a srmll group of tQaclwr-^aduieore 

' how to aesiat dtud^nta to us^ mat0r:ial6 on eduaa- s 
tion and/o7\ oar&sr training alternative 8. Half of 
t^Q ttBaohGT-^advieors rol& play jiftud^nte whili^' tha 
other half praatioB ths skills of tha nmjj rol^. ' * 

* They th&fi rGV&i^sQjrolQS so that tha partioipitnts 
hava three experiences: (a) observing the consult-- 
arit as a model who denionstrates hoio to identify ^ a>id 
use selected education and/or career trraining alter- • 
native materials; (b) practicing the neio teacher- 
advisor role; (c) role plcf^ing a student to eocperi- 
enae a student ^s perceptions. process provides 

an effective way for assisting educatox's tp develop 
new skills in a safe environment* 

6. Facilitating Small Grpgps 

« 

A consultant often will use the facilitator role with small groups 

of teachers for such purposes as problem solving or planning_ guidance 

efforts. A good facilitator has the abilfty to guide group members to 

utilize their time in a highly productive way. The facilitator assists 

the group to define its purposes in clear terms. 

Example : l^e purpose of this group ie to help you 
devs'lop alassroom strategies for asQist-ing stud&nte 
to ■itriprgvci in fotlohying dir&ctioriQ and in being 
dbta to work with others for long time periods. 

The facilitator helps a group discuss and establish operational ru 

by -having them respond to a set of questions similar to the following: 

How many participants will be in this group? 

Will the members be chosen or will they volunteer? 

Will the members be from a certain discipline {e.g., English) and/ 
grade level (e.g., 7th grade)? 

How long will each session be? (One to two hours refcommended. ) 

How often will meetings be held? (Daily, weekly, monthly; varies 
with the purpose. ) 

Whfere will the meetings be held? 

Will all of the members' comments be welcome? ^-.^ 

Will criticisms of members' comments be peV-mitted? 

Win a summary of the mentbers' comments be made by the facilitator 
by a recorder at the conclusion of each session? 
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The facilitator reviews the agreecf-on operational rules at the begin- 
ning of each meeting.. All group members should be encouraged to speal<T\ 
It Is jimportant that the facil itator 'not allow any one person to dominatie 
the discussions. The consultant requests that group members state their 

^^^^ 

feelings about yie protess a^ the et^nclusion of e6(cM' session. S/he jM$es 
the shared feelings as well as j( summary of th^ group's discussion aftier 
eaclji session as a basis for planning future sessions* Thus, an effective 
facilitator Is one who keeps a group. moving toward completing their guid^ 
ance tasks in a reasonable time period and in an effective way. 

7 . Coordinating Guidance Efforts ' 

It is necessary for a consultant tO convince the significant others 
in a student's life (administrators, parents, aides, and. especial ly teach- 
ers) of the importanxje of participating in tfifex^uidance program. Once 
they are convinced of this importance^ the task of coordinating their 
efforts arises J* |^h'erefore, consultants must develop coordinating skills. 

Thes? skills^'nclude the ability to assist sdhool personnel to iden- 
tify which student guidance needs they can help to meet/ One simple 
approach is to state the identified n^ed or problem so ^specif ical ly that 
each school person can easily analyze whether s/he should be involved. 

Example : If a large number students in a middle 
school are known to have Low self-esteern^ the con- ^ 
sultant could say to a teacher j ^Vur recent suroey 
shows that 30% of youx* students have low self- 
concepts; of these students^ one half have such 
low self -concepts that it affects their ability to 
do class work. They feel incapable of doing any- 
thing difficult. 

After identifying which school personnel will be Involved in a guid- 
ance effort, the next step Is to help them determine exactly wha* they will 
do and develop their plans. The consultant/coordinator then collects 
these plans and studies them to ascertain what is being done throughout 
the school in a specific guidanqe area--whether there is duplication and 
where there are gaps* It will be helpful for the cdnsultant^roordinator 
to develop a matrix and a calendar so as to clarify plans and enlist the 
necessary school -wide or departmental support. 
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Exampi Q : if a aonaultant ie rmponeible for assist- 
tng needy seaqndary school students to obtain 
financial aid/ to oontinuQ their ^duaation or 
training^ s/hk could do^the following: (1) R^qu^st 
UrS. Historv^d Goverrxment tQachers to have th^ir 
e;tudmt^-xir^^ a chsak^hmt to indiaati» th& ' 
l^i^l of firmjxyial assistancQ/ \f qny^ which will hQ 
'n^^irod; (2)\p^dy th&sa forms jpid dQV&lop a list 
of stiddmts who m^d financial aid information; (2) 
Assigjf^^hQ studmts to trained volicnte&r and/or 
(}ohooh pQrsonn&l^(B.g. ^ oounsalors, paraprofQ^- 
oionale^ administrators j p%&r counselors ^ parents) 

\ to assure that th^ receive the needed assistance; 
(4^ Reassign student^^ whose problms are not fully 
met to a financial jCnforrnation specialist; (5) 
Coordinate these efforts by using a imtrix and a 
aatendar such cs the ones shown below: 



» 

student 
name 


Grade 
l^vel 
(11 W 12) 


Matri 

L,vel Of /manclal 

assistance needed 
1 - much, 2 - some, 
3 - little 


X 

Advisor 
l^anie of 
advisor 


>s1gnment 
Title of 
advisor 


Was a 
fol low-up . 
assignment 

made? 


Service 
completed 


John Jones 
Date 


11 


2 

Calend( 


Mr, Smith 
ir 

Tasks 


r? ' — ^ 

Parent 


No 


n/3/79 



9/5-9/15 

9/15-10/1 
9/15-10/1 

10/1 

10/15- 
11/11 

1,1/1-12/1 

12/1 



Identify and encourage selected school personnel and volunteers to 
serve as advisors. 

Train the school personnel and volunteers to be financial advisors. 

Have 11th and 12th grade Social Studies teachers identify the stu- 
dents who need financial aid information. 

Assign students to financial aid advisors. ^ 
Monitor initial financial aid conferences. 



Assign students who are referred for further flnancic^l aid information, 

Study students' evaluation sheets to be certain their needs have been 
met. 
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These examples illustrate how a consultant can coordinate the major 
components of a school or department's guidance Efforts. It will .be noted 
•tlwt a major task af the consultant is to determine which functions will 
be required to iTieet a school's priority student guidance needs and then tq 
carryv them out. . - • ■ 



% • Beginning Consultant Approaches ' % 

Processes for encouraging teachers to becisme involved in classroom 
guidance efforts and in selected consultant functions have been presented. 
Descriptions of beginning consultant approaches for a^sting teachers 
and/or principals follow. 



Teachers • • 

^ The- consultant can use two specific approa(^hes j^o assist teachers to 

help their students: /(l) Facilitate discussions among small groups of 

teachers 'about ways toVesolve major class-related problems; (2) Model 

how to implement j,.'p4°eDl em-sol ving appr^^ch in the classroom. 

Facilitate small -group discussions . It is to be expected that alV 

teachers will have problems from time to time. Because a major portion . 

of teachers', time is spent in the classroom, it is also to be expected that 

many of their problems will be class-related. . Thus, a consultant often 

can best provide meaningful assistance to both students and teachers by 

working with problems that arise in the classroom. 

Example : A consultant can serve as facilitator for 

a group of teachers (3-8) who volunteer to meet for ^ 
^an hour before school^ during lunch ^ after school^ 
or during their preparation periods. The purpose 
is to provide i^h^m^ with an opportuni/ty to share 
their classroom problems ^ discuss them with thf 
group y and identify possible aolutfions. The process ^ 
includes the following et^ps: \ 



1. Volunteer teachers meet in a quiet setting. 

2. The facilitator qtates th^ group ^s purpose and^ 
with, the gifoupy develops operational rules such 
as^ Are all the group members^ comments wel- 
come? Are criticisms of group conments per- 
mitted? 

3. Each teacher write^^ a class-related problem 
statement ^( one to two paragraphs). 
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4. The gr^oup'm3tnb(9V6 agr^a on om or Uoo olaQS 
p^olil&rm^ for di&aussion. A oriterion for 

^ selaotion is that problm(s) ha one (s) which 

f^^OBt of the taaah^rs hQlS^VB prevents them from 
helping ^ students grow am/or lacam, • 

5. A timQlijrrCt^ for ths'disoussion of a problem is ' ■ 
established (IS mnutQS:, 30 minutss^--dep&7tding 

on the sariou&ness ,of^tha probt0n) . 

'6, 'The members ^l^rainetorm^^ posetbt^-^^'^tTtUtionQ to ^ 
the selected classroom problem. All of the 

^^suggestions are licccept^. v 

Tl-ie consultant/ facilitator oan contribute to 
the content of the disatission if a/Jie is knowl- 
edgeable about the topic j but does not have to 
contribute if the topic is unfamiliar. 

8. The facilitator takes five minutes (SLt the con-^ 
elusion of the group's discussion to simnarize 
the recommended solutions.- 

9. If time permits^ the facilitator reqi^ests the 
members to determine which of the possible 
solutions a:ppears to have the greatest chccnce ^ ' ^ 
of sucoesB and therefore would be the best 

onefs) for teachers to use first. 

Teachers can be informed of this consultant service at a faculty or 
department meeting. If this service is offered, it should be done fre-* 
quently and consistently- A consultant might plan to be available to fa- 
cilitate groups of volunteer teachers one day each week, throughout the 
entire day. Each teacher could respond to a simple checksheet on the day 
before t||^ group session with a '*yes" or "no"' regarding her/tis participa- 
tion and which time would be most convenient (e.g., before school, second 
period). This helps the consultant to know in advance when specific 
groups will meet. '>The consultant could also invite teachers who wanted 
assistance ^during a time when no other teachers could be present to join 
a spe^al group that would meet befoy^e^^j/dio^ after school', or during 
the lunQh period. 

Teachers probably will not begin to use this service in large num- 
bers/ The consultant may have to announce the purpose and availability 
of the approach to teachers on several occasions. The consultant may even 
have to conduct a pilot effort, with several teacher friends, asking them 
to help out by demonstrating this usefulness of the experience. The 
teacher friends then could be encouraged to advase their colleagues for- 
mally and informally of the value they received from this new service. 
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It might take several years bei^ore many of a school's teachers take 
advantage of the approach. Therefore, the criteria for judging the suc- 
cess of a consultant's beginning efforts include po^tlve answers to the 
following questions: Are a few teachers benefiting as shown by their 
returning, not every week perhaps, but at least several times during thfr 
school year, and bytKeir giving positive verbal evalwations after -each 
session? Are the numbers of teachers participatftrg. in this activity 



slowly growing? It \i^ill reqiil 
ant service become an integral 



;e much effort to have th^s type of consult- 
part of a school. The effort is wd'rthwhile 



because the teachers receive assistance which can improve their aoility to 
assist students in most meanin 

experiences more satisfactory. 
Model a problem-solving a( 



jful ways and, in turn, make. their teaching 
proach. A second approach for the begin- 



ning consultant to use in serviuig teachers and students is modeling. . 
Teachers sometimes have classroLi problems involving a number of students 
yh1ch interfere with thejr hfelprng these and other students to grow and/or 
to learn. Examples of this type\of problem are the following: Several 
students "act out" by frequently Ttalking. Several students have a habit 
of being tardy. Several students seldom bring their textbook or materials 
to class and always borrow from othW students. A consultant could dis- 
cuss possible ways to resolve any one of these problems with a teacher. 
However, teaching is a "performing" activity. Typical inservice training 
for teachers requires that they stucj^ Jmd memorize information, witli littl 
emphasis given to showing them how to ap^^Iy what they have learned. The 
latest educatfpnal research recommends that inservice training regularly 
include opportunity for a consultant to model whil e/cr— teacher observes, 
and then for the teacher to practice. To model a problem-solving process 
and then to observe and critique a teacher's efforts to apply what was 
modeled is an important consultant approach. 

Example : .4 secondary school English teacher has a 
group, of fivst-year students who are frequently 
tardy, wh-ioh is disruptive to the class. The 
teacher also has to repeat directions several times. 
She has admonished these students several times and 
has referred them to the 'lysvm^but the problem per- 
sists. The teacher heard a consultant explain at 
a faculty meeting how s/he would, if necessary ^ 
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modal probt^m^aotving approaches with student ^ in 
a claeeroom. "^so r^ad^yflpout this rwu 8^im?ia&:^ 

in a special issue of the faculty naws letter. Th^ 
taaohar asks the aonsultant for help, r 

The consultant m^ts bi^efly with the teaahar to * 
discuss the problem. The aonsu'b^ant observes the 
class in question ^^Qn dne gr twp occasions to get a 
^'faaV for tha eituation and to become' a familiar 
^facQ to tha^tudent^. The con^ltant theijf _ leads the 
class in a discussion ehtitle^ ^Vhat can we do 
about student tardiness?'^ The students first dis-- ^ 
cuss why tardy students frequently have adverse 
effects on other students. The consultant lists 
their corments on chqJ.k3oard or newsprint. 

The consultant then writes a problem statement that 
reflects the students^ comments. For example, "The ' 
noise made by tardy students Vhen they enter the 
•room, the neces^ty for the teacher to repeat d1-- 
rections which makes the presentations disconnected, 
and the time consumed in dfealing with tardy students 
has on occasion kept the teacher^nd the class from 
completing planned assignments. This results in the 
stud^rtfs becoming distracted, losing interest, and 
learning less — all because of the tardifiess of a few 
students in the Period 3, English II class." 

Students have an opportunity to discuss^ question, 
and/ or modify the problem statement. Students then 
are invited to suggest possible class rules which 
will help to resolve the agreed-on tardiness prob- 
lem(s). All of the' students^ suggestions are 
accepted. The suggestions are reviewed one at a 
time. A suggestion becomes a rule only if the 
students reach consensus that it should. The rules • 
will be used to guide the teacher ^s future conduct 
with those students who are frequently tardy. 

If it is difficult foi^ the students to discuss the 
problem openly or to state possible rules, an alter- 
native approach is used: The students write down 
one or two ways frequently tardy students interfere 
with all students^ and one or two possible solu- 
tions, on slips of pdper. The consultant collects 
the slips of p(^er and writes examples from them on 
a^\lmlT<hoard. Once a list is visible on the chalk- 
board the students who are concerned will feel rein-- 
forced and more comfortable about speaking out 
during a discussion. 

The hypothesis for this approach is that students 
will more readily accipt and follow rules that they 



, hslp develop^ and that peer pr<»eeurG will land sup-- 

poTt to a tQaoh&r whan oarrying out thasB mtee. 

Thk teaohev obsBwes (x oc^eiiltant modeling the 
above prooesB. S/he* asks qmstions about phe 
proGQBQ. At a later data whan anothar aZaseroom 
probleni arises^ the teaof^ saeks help fpdm the 
consul tant. The ooneultant reviews the prooees 
' with the teadhBr and obs&rvBS the teacher using 

the process with her/his students to resolve the 
new class-related problem. Thef- consultant offers 
constructive suggestions after- observing the 
teacher ^s performance Tfj^ teacher is encduraged 
to use thfs process on lier/his own when other 
classroom problems arise. The teacher also is 
advised that s/Jie can always raise questions or 
request further assistance from the consultant if 
such assistance becomes necessary. In shorty the 
treacher observes the modeling of a procsa^^ prac- 
tichs wliat was modeled^ receives one-to-one 
advice J and experiences follow-up assistance. 
This approach miwunizes the risk for the teaehei* 
and therefore encourages her/him to experiment. 

This consultant approach 1s time-consuming. However, it enables the 

teacher to handle major classroom problems more effectively. S/he will 

have acquired the skill needed to improve the learning environment and 

thus provide real help to all students. Therefore it is truly time well 

spent. ^ ' ^ ^ 

Principals 

The consultant can use two'' specific approaches to* help principals 
become involved with the school's guidance efforts: (1) Provide them with 
a School Guidance Program Checksheet; (2) Provide them with guidelines 
for a program which focuses^ on their teachers' mental health. 

School Guidance Program Checksheet . Administrators, especially 
principals, often are criticized for making their counselors and other 
pupil personnel services personnel assume too many quasi-administrative 
roles, which prevents them from performing priority guidance or coun- 
seling tasks. Part of this problem stems from the fact that many prin- . 
cipals are not aware of a1teri%ative ways in which the school's quasi- 
administrative tasks can be handled, nor da they know what should be 
included in an effective guidance/counseling program and why. The 



checksheet presented 'below can be' very helpful 1h this respect. It sug- 
gests ways^to distribute the qua$1-admin1strsi,tiy|e tasks so that pupil ^ 
personnel services (P.P.S.) special ists can focil^'s their efforts on ineejting 
students' guidance-related needs. It also identifies guidance activities 
wht-ch research- and practice show to be the ones niost needed by students- 

A school's P.P.S. staff should develop rationale statements for thfe 
guidance activity items on the checksheet to help th^ principal to 
determine whether an item does in fact relate to tile students' priority 
needs. • 

A consultant can offer j^eaningful assistance bV providing and dis- 
cussing this checksheet with' the principal- S/he also can use it as a 
■communication and planning vehicle for working with the principal and 
staff. - . • , 



Exampl-e : 



Memorandum 



To: Princ-ip^l ' 

From: A P.P. S.\ Speai^'Ust 

Subject: EstablisJvnent or modi fieat -ion of oux' 
Gchoolj^s giHdance progvcmi 



Does our' BcliDot provide our students and parents 
with the guidance activities listed on thfi 
attached checksheet^ If not^ please support their 
development as x^esearch and practice support their 
value. TIzese activities will assist our students' 
growth as an important prerequisite to their being 
able to learn and to \7repare for their futures . 
TJiank you for studying this checksheet as a way of 
preparing for our %iture conference on this, sub- 
ject. 
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PrlncipaPs School Guidance Program Checksheet 

Check (x) those i tems^wl>i ch app^y to your students' prioirity needs. 
Place two check*, by those for which you have Inadequate activities or j»re* 
not now meeting so that you cari develop a plan to m^et than. 

Students . . ' 

1. Are identified because t\^y have low sel f-conceptjr. (They are' 

. identified in a systeiMtiV way and at the earliest possible 

times.) \ 

v 

2. Are referred for special grbup counseling and/or to outside 

agencies for special assistance if they have been identified as 
having low self-concepts. / 

3. Receive ongoing assistance to develop "self-understanding." 

(They are helped to identify their interests, values, aptitudes, 
strengths.) 

4- Learn the importance of developing apund interpef»«onal relation- 
ship skills. * I 

5- ____ Have the opportunity to attend an activity sdch as a mini-course 

and/or group counseling if they need to develop further their 
interpersonal skills. 

6. Attend orientation activities which introduce the school's pro- 

^ grams and/or services. (Pamphlets, large and small group meet- 

ings, tours should be offered if the effort is to be a compre- 
hensive one. ) ^ . 

7. Develop decision-making skills through a prOgram which includes 

learning decision-making principles and being able to apply them 
when making school- and postschool -related decisions. 

8. Discuss >and consider possible "futuristic" scenarios as a back- 
ground to their decision-making. 

9. Are identified if they have severe emotional and/or personal 

c problems. They are referred by counselors and/or psychologists 
to appropriate outside agencies. 

10., Are provided with educational planning.assistance. 

11. Are provided with career planning assistance. ^ 

12. ,Are provided with financial planning assistance. 
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13. 



14. 



15. 



_ Are provided with educational, career and/or flnandar planning 
assistance through combined classroom. Career Center, small -group 
and one-to-one conference efforts. 

_^ Are provided with "ei^fective" program scheduling assistance, 

{They understand the relationship of their courses t6 their plans.) 

_ Are used as peer counselors. ^ . \ 



J 



Parents 

16. _ 

17. 

18. 



19. 



20. l_ 



Are informed about the school's programs and services. 

Are kept current regarding their student's progress. (' " 

Are involved when discussions arfe made to help .thefr i^tudents if 
they have special emotional, personal, Educational , and/or 
career problems. ' - - ' 

Are advised how best to assist t;heir. students if they have 
special problems (e.g., provide .-study skills aid). 

Are provided opportunities', to recommenci how the school can meet 
their student's needs better. ' . . ^ ■ 



Staff 



21 



22. 



23, 



> 24. 



25. 



Learn from the Pupil .Personnel Service specialists that it is 
important for all staff members to assist their students' growth 
as a necessaj^ prerequtsite to the^r learning. 



Learn from the P.P.S. specialists the importance of all staff 
working to establish a good learning environment as a prereq- 
uisite to their students' learning. (Note: Must include shared 
decision-making, open staff communication, fair classroom 
practices.) , 

Are trained tt5 assume selected gilidance roles (e.g., learn how 
to orient students to their classes, how to identify and refer 
students with personal and/or emotional problems.) 

Are involved in deciding'^whethen to help develop a Student 
Advisement Program as, a part of° a school's P.P.S, program. 
(If a Student Advisement Program exists, they have an ongoing 
opportunity to make modification recommendations.) 

Emphasize having P.P.S. specialists (especially counselors) 
spend part of their time serving as consultants so -other staff 
will receive the training and support needed t6 perform the 
ag!*eed-upon guidance tasks. 



f 
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Manaqement 

26. ^ Has a School Guidance CoirmitteG which advises re priority 

student guidance needs, guidance policy* guidance goals and 
objectives. (Committee includes students, parents, teachers, 
P.P.S. specialists and administration representatives.) 

27. ^ Has a person assigned to direct and coordinate the school's 

guidance activities. 

28. Has a matrix which shows who on the staff is performin'g each 

- priority guidance activity. , 

29. Has a time line which .indicates when each priority guidance 

activity is performed. 

30. Has evaluation components . included in all major guidance and/or 

counseling activities. 



31. . Has a system \for communicating to all staff what a school's 

-guidance activities are, the roles the staff play, the accom- 
plishments, and the future plans. 
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A review of the checksheet shows that a cpniprehensive, effective 
school guidance program requires much planning, total "faculty involve- 
ment, the principal's active supp0T*t» and P.P.S, specialists serving as 
consultants. 

Teachers' mental health . Administratot^s, especially principals, 
have many important roles. However, an emerging priority -role relates to 
their teachers' mentaT health. 

In 1976 the Ohio State University's Counseling Department conducted 
a statewide stuc^y on teachers' mental health under the direction of 
Dr. Anthony Riccio. Dr.- Riccio reported that 30% of the disabilities 
of teachers were due to niental problems. The divorce rate among teachers 
is exceedingly high, and one of every seven teachers is receiving psycho- 
logical or psychiatric assistance. 

Why are teachers having these problems? The study showed that eath 
teacher has 1,100 psycholt)gical encounters daily with students, teachers 
in dispute with students are considered guilty until proven otherwise 
because the public does not understand their roles. Schools'are dealing 
with larger numbers of students than in the past, and one-sixth of all 
school children require psychological help. In J950 five out of ten 
students completed grade 12; today, eight-and-pne-hal f students out of 
ten complete grade 12. ll.S. Senator Birch Bayji's recent report (1976) 
showed that 70,000 public school instructors f^e physical abuse each 
year. The situation is -513 serious that a *1"ecent LT.S. News & World Report 

Article {Teachers . . .,1.978) stated that a national teacher shortage is 
developing. 

Dr. Riccio 's study showed that many administrators do not understand 
their teachers' cur r^Yi?^ situation. It is obvious that efforts to assist 
teachers must have admtnistrati ve leadership and support. Jhus, a major 
consultant approach is to assist a principal to develop and implement a 
program designed to adcfress this major problem. Logic dictates that 
teachers must have positive mental, health before they are able to provide 
effective, instruction. Therefore, a meaningful way for a consultant to 
assist a principal,' and.in turn a school, is to help her/him to devejop 
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an effective Mental Health Program for Teachers. Guidelines for develop- 
ing the program are as follows: 

1. The primary- focus should be on prevention. ' . 

2. An advisory committee should be formed which Includes teachers, 
administrators, paraprofessionals and P.P.S^ representatives. 

3. This committee should determine through a discussion and/or by a' 
fornia'l or informal needs survey whether teachers in their school need 
special mental health assistance. The committee should recommend whether 

a mental health program for teachers should be developed, and if so, should 
assist with the planning. 

4. A school's Mental Health Program for Teachers should include: 

a. A report to the faculty of The Ohio State University study's 
results. . 

-b. An oral presentation by a local mental health consultant to 
the faculty, informing them that many in our society have mental health 
problems and that the problem levels vary considerably. S/he would 
emphasize that having a mental health problem does not mean that persons 
are weak or incompetent-- it does mean that they may need help and owe it 
to their clients (students), friends, family to secure it. 

c. Siiial 1 -group ^iieetings of teachers, administrators, P.P.S. 
staff are held to discuss whether they feel this type problem exists in 
their school, aViS'if so, to develop a list of community- and school- 
related resources which might contribute to a solution. 

d. The principal's open support. 

e. Identification of teachers who may need assistance by the 
"counselors and the school psychologist. ^ 

f. ,A resource list of outside personnel and/or agencies to 
which the* identified teachers can be referred. 

g. A liberal personal leave policy which allows teacher^s to take 
time off without involved explanations and red tape,. (Teachers with emer- 
ging problems may prevent them from becoming serious if they can leave. for 
several days when they first feel pressured-) \ c 

h. . A quiet center or room where teachers can relax during their 
preparation periods., 

2, So 



1. A Stress Reduction Program which teachers are encouraged to 
attend. / 

J. Workshops for teachers' spouses so they can" learn how to 
listen and provide other appropriate assistance. 

k. Counselors available to discuss teachers' concerns, 

1. Volunteer meetings for teachers each week where they can 
share their .problems and brainstorm how to resolve them. 

m,' Atmosphere of encouragement and support'among faculty. 
A consultant can assist a principal to plan and Implement such a 
program. S/he could offer to do much of the contapt w(?rk (e.g., write 
for the Ohio Stat|^ study. Identify an outside mental health speaker, 
arrange for a Stress Reduction workshop, identify referral' resources). 
These activities carf be most Important consultant functions. 

These consultant approaches for assisting teachers and principals 
enable the coi;»Cultant to provide meaningful, visible services which meet 
demonstrated Important studetit and/or staff needs— an imperative if thfe 
consultant js to gain continuous support! Therefore, a consultant can 
limit her/his early consultation efforts to these activitl-fe's and know 
that s/he is performing a valuable service which others will recognize 
, and value. 



/ 
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Tying Beginning Consultant Efforts Together 



If you recognize t[ie importance of the consultant concept and wish to 
begin a consultant program at your school, you should utilize the planning 
fonns (see Appendix) as well as consider the following- 



Items 


Already 

UUl itJ 


/in 
uU 


Will 

liUt Qy) 


1. Establish a school guidance conHiiittee. 








2. Conduct a school guidancie neec(s ^survey. 








3. Write a pilot guidance proposal to present - 








4. Encourage 2-3 pilot teachers to partlcfpate 

III a p 1 1 U C L labor UUIIi UUiUaliCe cTTUrt. 

— ^ — . L — , A — --^ — — -i-- 




- 


\ 


5. Have the teachers choose from the needs 

oUi vciy icoUiLo LfiUbc Liicy T 1 nu apprupriaue 

for classroom guidance efforts. 


■ » 






result for a pilot classroom effort. 

.1 / .- - - ■ . - ■ . 








7. Ha^ve each teacher choose which consultant 
functionfs) b^st aoolies tt) thp auidancp 
s/he chose. 

V 








8.- Assist each teacher to write a class 
guidance ptan. 








9. Have the pilot teachers report their 
successes. 








10. Choose one teacher or principal approach 
and implement it. 








1 1 . Develop matrixes. 








12. Develop time lines... 









.Your beginning consultant efforts should be limited^ Your initial 
successes will encourage other teachers to participate and your principal 
to support a more advanced consultant program. For this further effort^ 
you will need advanced consultant training. 
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Advanced Consultant Training Program 

A comprehensive school consultant program requires that the consul t- 
ant(s) obtain mucff training because, although this role builds on tradi- 
tional Pupil Personnel Service staff competencies, 1t aUo requires 
, development of new, more sophisticated skills. Consultants must. upgrade 
their skills In communication and group leadership; they mujt acquire new 
skills as change agents, and 1n organizational and teaching areas; they 
need to enhance their ability to work with adults. 

• The traditional P.P.S. roles differ from the consultant role In 
focus and 1n the kinds of relationships developed in the school- For 
example, when consulting with an administrator, the focus Is on the 
problem-solving task. When consulting with a teacher, the focus is on 
prevention", planning, and/or problem solving.' In neither case is the 
focu^ on persona! aeeds or concerns. The consultant joins with other . 
school personnel to form a guidance team. 

Other consultant activities further dramatize the differences between 
the old and new roles and the need for advanced training. A consultant 
helps to improve both the learning environment and communication among 
the significant persons within the learning milieu. A consultant brings 
together people with diverse responsibilities to engage in the common 
task of enhancing student learning. A consultant has an inservice func- 
tion in helping -others to learn about behavior. The consultant's role 
is still as a specialist -in human behavior, her/his goal is still the 
improvemenll^f the student's sense of worth'^nd acheivement; but her/his 
scope now includes all who influence the learning environment and the 
students. This difference in roles and responsibilities calls for an 
didvanced consultant training program. 

Areas of Training ' . 

The advanced consultant training program will be concerned primarily 
with assisting consultants to develop the attitudes and skijls necessary" 
^,to conduct a number of commonly recognized consultant activities. It will 
al^so focus on the development of special attitudes and skills which meet 
specific needs of the school and/or students. Consultants will need 
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training 1n these areas: organizational strategies, Interpersonal com- ■ 
mun lection strategies, change agent, Strategies,' group leadership strate- 
gies, resource identification,- model 1ng and role playing techniques, one- 
4:o-one cofiferenc^ techniques, and special i.zed consultant appro^iches. 
' Organ i za t i ona 1 s t ra tegi es . Consultants possess varied backgrounds 
in this area. Regarcfless of their backgrounds, however', they must real- 
ize that the use of sound organizational practices and time management 
techniques is important to their effectiveness. They must set priorities 
if some former tasks are to be set aside, reassigned, or handled differ- 
ently, in order to provide the time needed to consult. They will avoid 
becoming frus^trated as consultants if they plan carefully, budget their 
time, and work out implementation strategies which include moving into 
the role in manageable steps. For example, it is suggested that the con- 
sultant concentrate early efforts on working with teachers to achieve 
agreed-upon objectives, sinca teachers have the most significant impact 
of all school personnel on students. ^ 

School administrators should be on the alert for professional devel- 
opment programs or local course offerings relating to this area which 
consultants could attend. Because of their own management experiences, 
some administrators might offer the training themselves and tailor this 
training to their school' setting. 

Interpersonal communication strategies .^ There Is a movement in 
school management which' encourages staff involvement and open communica- 
tion relative to decisions which will positively affect the school and/or 
leading environments. There is also growing recognition of the need, 
for teachers to communicate better with students and to assist students 
to communicate better. P.P.S. staff are usually highly skilled in commu- 
nication, but their experiences have mainly involved working with students 
The consultant role requires that they become qualified to help administra 
tors enhan.ce staff coinmuni cation so that problem-solving can occur. They 
must learn how to assist teachers to improve not only their own communica- 
tion skills so as to relate more effectively wit)i students, but also the 
communication -skills of the students themselves.^ Many programs, courses, 
and consultants on Interpersonal communication strategies are available. 



, Change dpent strategies . Most relatively new consultants are not 
knowledgeable about the Intervention techniques or strategies which best 
lead- other people to change in a desired way. It is most Important that, 
if possible, they participate iii a -workshop or course on effective change 
agentry- Sohie universities and colleges offer such courts. If no pro- 
graii> or course is available in the vicinity, consultants could read the 
two modules developed by Benjamin and Walz (1979), in collaboration with 
the American ..Institutes .for* Research, which dear with the topic. 

Group leadership strategies . 'The consultant provides^ services in a 
number of ways, the two most important being large- and si^U -group 
activities. Large groups are used primarily for information giving. 
Small groups are used most often for enhancing staff or student interper-- 
sonal relations, assisting others to improve tTieir communication skills, 
planning, protjl em-sol ving, modeling, role playing, and developing support 
groups.- Small groups are easier to assemble and provide an ecohomica(l 
way of providing services. Therefore, small-group sessions form the pri- 
mary vehicle by which the consultant provides services. Most consultants 
have had group leadership training and experiences. Conducting small 

groups effectively requires immense skill. Because consultants may havg 

« 

had limited experience working with adults in group settings, it is nec- 
essary that they upgrade their skills in group process. 

A nearby tin i vers i ty counselor-education or extension program might 
offer suitable courses, workshops, or staff assistance. The American 
Personnel and Guidance Association has a division entitled Association 
for Specialists in Group .Work (ASGW). A letter addressed to this divi- 
sion and mailed to the APGA headquarters will be forwarded to the current 
division President. ASGW offers Group Leadership workshops and should be 
in a position to provide needed assistance.^ 

Resource Identification . A number of resources exist to help con- 
sultants. Consultants should make a practice of referring to them on an 
ongoing basis as an important way of improving their services. 

Types of people who can advise on consultant strategies are: elemen- 
tary school counselors; college instructors; consultants from intermediate 
school agencies, State Departments of Education, business or industry, 
government agencies. 

3^ 



Many materials aqd media have been developed. Because of space 
limitations, only the most valuable resources, known to the writer can^be 
mentioned. These Include The Consultant Process ,, by Carlson, Splete and 
.Kean» 1975; The School Coun selor Consul ta<^t, by Fullmer and Bernard, 
1972; Jhe Development and Evaluation of Criteria for Perfor mance Con- 
tractinq b y Consultants to School Districts , by Champagne and Morgan, 
• 1972; and Utilization of Consultants In Inservlce Training , by Theimer, 
1972. ~ ^ ! ~ " 

Modeling and role pl'aylnc} techniques . An important consultant role 
is to demonstrate successful activities by modeling or role playing. 
Consultants vary in their modeling abilities and experiences, but they ' 
should have at least some role playing skills. 

University counselor-education or extension programs should be able 
.to provide .courses , workshops, or- staff who could assist in this area. 
If local assistance is limited or unavailable, consultants might use 
.written and/or media resources to help them develop these skills, prac- 
ticing with experimental groups establ ished for this purpose. 

One-to-one conference techniques . Consultants will use this approach 
to develop rapport with school personnel or students, to Identify prob- 
•lems, to gain agreements from faculty members to participate in certain 
activities, and to handle special faculty or student concerns. Many con- 
sultants have had much, experience in this area. Therefore, only limited 
inservlce training should be needed. The inservlce could be confined to 
training in interpersonal communication skills and change agent strate- 
gies. 

Specialized consultant approaches . Specia]. consultant activities 
are employed to meet particular guidance-related student needs. These 
include consultants working with peer counselors, teacher-advisors*, 
and/or career or guidance aides in ways appropriate to their roles. 
Consultants also can train teachers. to use successful guidance-oriented, 
instructional activities such as techniques to help students develop or 
maintain positive self-concepts. Teachers can be taught classroom activ- 
ities which are easy to learn, easy to do, and require little class time. 
Their efforts will help to foster student growth, heighten class interest, 
and increase learning, and thus will represent time well spent. 



The cpnsultant can learn to train students to be peer counselors 1f 
a school decides to develop such a program. A number of peer counselor 
trainer programs exist. The teacher-advisor concept is being implemented 
in an increasing nutitber of schools, and these schools can serve as £i 
resource If an institution decides to start such a program. Consultants 
can obtain comprehensive materials which include strategies for training 
teacher-advisors by writing to: ' Advisement, Ferguson-Florissant School 
District, 655 January Avenue, Ferguson, Missouri 63135. 

Many schools now use Career or Guidance Aides. Consultants can 
identify nearby schools who utilize the services of aides and make 
arrangements to obsewe their activities so as to develop such a program 
in their own setting. Most career or guidance aide traini-ng should be 
based on local needs. The consultant should identify these needs and 
then cOst^ize the aide training plan to me^t them. 

Advanced Consul tant Training Plan Implementation Strategies 

The program should be developed in stages. The stages are as 
V follows: 

/ 1. Identify and/or study your students' guidance needs to determine 
if the school guidance effib£t5yshoul d be modified. 

2. Decide on who will organize the training program. 

3. Charge the P.P.S. staff with the responsibility of developing 
objectives for a consultant training' program based on the identified 
needs and -suggestions . 

4. Assess the P.P.S. staff's attitudes and strengths. 

5. Decide which members of the P.P.S- staff will be consultants. 

6. Encourage the consultant trainees to consider the above sugges- 
tions to determine which activities are important, to establish training 

/priorities, and to decide what levels of training are needed for each of 
the selectec(y^areas based on the staff's professional backgrounds and on 
what the schools' consultant program empl\asis will be. (For example, 
they may need much assistance in the change agent area, but little in the 
one-to-one conference area.) 

7. Develop a training program timeline. 
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8. Identify and secure the needed resources. 

9. Include time fer the consultants to experiment with, students 
and/or staff, 

10. Seek constant feedback from the consultants as to whether their 
needs are bein^ met. 

Note: The organizer of the program should take the leadership, in con- 
sultation"" with the trainees, for implementing Nos. 3 through 10. 

Because major role modifications are required if consultants are to 
be involved in a comprehensive consultant program, they must be given 
advanced training. An Advanced Consultant Training Program will require 
time to develop and implement. Each area of the program should be assigned 
a priority. The training should begin in the are?l of highest prio»;ity, 
and should proceed on a step-by-step basis. The result will be highly 
trained consultants who can serve in significant ways. 

Smnma ry 

*' / 

Pupil Personnel Services staff should be encouraged to serve as con- 
sultants because in this role they can do the following: encourage all 
faculty to assist in their students' growth as a necessary prerequisite 
to learning; assist students in significant ways through a comprehensive, 
continuous guidance program; and help develop an Improved school climate. 

Consultants must use change agent strategies to assure success in 
their initial efforts. The strategies include identif/ing priority stu- 
Ment guidance needs, gaining the principal's support for the program, 
choosing the pilot teachers with care, and providing, planning and follow- 
up assistance to the teachers. ^. • 

The seven functions a consultant can use to provide service are: (1) 
identifying priority student guidance needs; (2) providing guidance plan- 
ning assistance^ (3) serving as an instructor; (4) serving as a resource 
person; (5) modeling guidance approaches; (6) facilitating small groups,;^ 
and (7) coordinating guidance efforts. 



Four approaches which experience shdws 'address priority guidance' 
needs-have been described, two to use with teachers and two wtth princi- 
pals. Consultants can assist ^teachens by:^ (1) facilitating small groups 
of teachers to identify inajor classroom problems and develop solutions 
for them; (2) modeling how to implement a classroom problem-solving 
approach. They can assist pnincipals by: (1) providing a School Suifiance 
Program Checksheet which will help them to manage guidance efforts and to 
know what' priori ty guidance services should be; (2) providing them with 
guidelines- for a program to improve teachers' menta] health. The begin- 
ning consultant is encouraged to focus her/his early efforts on any one 
of thesre four as a way of providing important services which will gain 
administrator and teacher support for further consultant efforts. 

An Advanced Consultant Training Program includes inservice in these 
areas: organizational strategies, interpersonal communication, change 
agent strategies, group leadership strategies, resource identification, 
modeling and role playing techniques, one-to-one conference techniques, 
and specialized consultant approaches. Consultants are encouraged ..to 
develop a long--term inservice program to meet their own arid their school's 
needs after establishing through their initial consultant activities that 
the need and support for consulting do exist. 

The time and effort required to develop a successful consultant pro- 
gram is well spent when you consider that the result will be trained con- 
sultants who can help the school staff to improve their abilities to me^t 
current legitimate student needs and .to enhance their effectiveness in 
helping students to grow and learn. 
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^ PREPLANNING WORKSHEET 

Name ' " ■ - ' . Job, Title 



> ■ 



School 



Steps I will take to prepare for IntroxJucing consul t«nt actlviitles into my 
school: ' . ■ 

1. readings will Include: (Ch'eck Refevences section.) 

2. People I in^y contact for advice about the consulting process are: 

. (Example: State Department Edi||cation consultants. Intermediate 
Unit or County Office consultants. District Office consultants,- 
college or university counselor educators. Industry consultants, 
government agency consultants, el.ementary'school counselors). 



3, Niimes of community people I could contact. (State why you chose ^ch 
person. ) 



4. Names' of district school personnel I could contact- (State why you 
chose each person.) 

5. I will will not (Circle one) establish a school steering committee. 
Why or why not? 



If you will, list the names of the people who will serve on the coi^ 
mittee and state briefly your reasons for selecting them. 



6. I will develop the plan 'by (date) 



Note: This is a sample of a typical preplanning worksheet to be used by 
a beginning consultant. More space should be allowed for eachi 
statement on the actual form used. 
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TEACHER CLASSROOM GUIDANCE PLANNING FORM 



Subject Teacher . . . ' 

Grade level ^ 

1. My rationale for this classroom guidance plan is (why I am doing it): 

2. Ily three guidance objectives are: 

3. My major activities for each of these objectives are: 



4. My evaluation strategies are: 



5. The resources I will need are: 



6. This plan will take class periods to implement, 

7. I will present: it in my clas$(es) on these dates 

and during these periods 



Note: This is a ^sample of a typical planning form to^ be used by teachers. 
More space should be allowed for each statement^ on the actual form 
M used. - - / . 
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